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RIGHT Dame Margot Fonteyn, prima ballerina assoluta, 
as Odette. This is one of the outstanding roles which Dame 
Margot performs and many consider that no other British 
dancer has ever equalled her technical brilliance in the dual 


Foreword by role of Odette-Odile. 


ANTON DOLIN 


I am delighted to write a few words to introduce R The Story 
yet another book on the Ballet. 
For many years | have been very closely asso- f the Ballet 


ciated with the six romantic-classical ballets that 
are included in the present series. As a young stu- Pore 
dent, I first heard the wonderful score of Tchaikov- < | \ 
sky’s ‘Sleeping Beauty’, and saw and learnt, indeed ‘S 
danced, the original choreography as reproduced in 
1921 by Nicolas Sergueeff for Serge Diaghileff’s 
never-to-be-forgotten production of this ballet at 
the Alhambra Theatre in 1921. The magnificent 
artistes and the superb decor and costumes of Leon 
Bakst have as an ensemble, in my opinion, never 
been equalled or surpassed—except for our own 
Margot Fonteyn as Princess Aurora. 

That the series covers the productions of six great - 
ballets by five different ballet companies shows once 
again the tremendous advance and interest, that 
have brought about the wonderful state of the 
classic romantic repertoire today. 

I have danced with Markova, Baronova and - 
many others in all these ballet companies except 
The Ballet Rambert. Except for one, I have pro- 
duced all these ballets at various stages of my career 
here in England and America. 

That the rising generation will be able to read 
about and see photographs of these works, is a 
splendid contribution to our dance literature. 


Yvette Chauviré, France’s most distinguished dancer, who 
by Government Decree has been designated as La Chauviré, 
as Odette during a performance of ‘Swan Lake’ at the 

Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. =" 
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‘SWAN LAKE’ 


(here have been more different productions of 
‘Swan Lake’, particularly of Act Two, than any 
other ballet. It is probably the only ballet which 


when first produced was almost a complete failure, 
yet it has survived to become one of the most 
popular in the history of the dance. 


One needs to be very careful when discussing 
ballets before awarding the term greatest. There is, 
however, little doubt that ‘Swan Lake’ does come 
in the top list of the truly great ballets. It has been 
seen by more people than any other, and its music 


Photographs taken by Roger Wood at the Bolshoi Theatre, 
Moscow. showing their magnificent production of “Swan 
Lake’. The Russian interpretation of this ballet keeps 
close to the original production at the Bolshoi Theatre in 
Moscow in 1882 and has many interesting facets which 


are wenerally not seen in the western productions. The 
photographs on these pages were taken during Act One. 
rop pigur the Pas de Trois. CENTRE members of the 


Court are seen dancing the Polonaise. BELOW the peasants 
dance with gaiety and abandon. 
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must certainly have been played more times than 
the music of any other. Much of its greatness lies 
in its superb music, music that was written to be 
danced but can be listened to for its own sake. 
Tchaikovsky first wrote it as ballet music for a 
short ballet to be given by his nephews and nieces, 
all of whom loved the dance. They had conceived a 
ballet called ‘The Lake of the Swans’ based on a 
Germanic legend, ‘Der Schwanensee’. There is little 
record of this original family ballet except that it 
was written in 1871 at the urging of the composer’s 
sister Alexandra, and may have been performed at 
her house in Kamenka. It is generally believed that 


this music was incorporated into the present Act 
Two of ‘Swan Lake’. Later the composi ion was 
enlarged to the present ballet, with its enormous 
musical formation of an introduction and twenty- 
nine numbers, plus the inserted Russian dance of 
Act Three. 

Four years after he did the original work, 
Tchaikovsky was commissioned by the Imperial 
Opera at Moscow to compose a full-length ballet. 
He had always liked the little ballet of four years 
ago and he discussed making it into a ballet occupy- 
ing a full evening. His idea was accepted. 


Continued on page 6 


ABOVE Ladies of the Court are watching a solo dance while Prince Siegfried’s tutor looks on. Notable in the Russian 
productions, not only of the Bolshoi but also of the Kirov Ballet, is the great attention to detail and the skill in 
dancing shown by the Corps de Ballet and people performing purely ‘crowd "roles. 

This has always been a part of the Russian technique and we are told that often distinguished artists appear in ‘crowd’ 
scenes and thus lend great authenticity to these parts of the ballet. Thus we will find in the First Act of “Swan Lake’ 
that the Russian peasants really look like peasants. There is a gaiety, abandon and earthiness about them. This can be 
seen in the photograph of the peasants dancing at the bottom of page two. 

Equally the ladies and gentlemen of the Court possess a courtliness. Many of them are played by older dancers, 
whereas in western productions supposedly older characters are often pla yed by young members of the Corps de Ballet. 
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One of the well-beloved versions of Act Two of 

‘Swan Lake’ is that danced by London’s Festival 

Ballet. This was re-created by Anton Dolin and 

over the past ten years in this production many of 

the world’s greatest ballerinas have danced the 
role of Odette. 


RIGHT We see Odette, having left the embrace of 

Von Rothbart, being approached by Prince 

Siegfried, danced by Flemming Flindt, as the 
frightened swans look on. 


OPPOSITE Marilyn Burr, young Australian baller- 
ina who is a regular member of Festival Ballet, is 
seen as she is being touched by Von Rothbart in 
the guise of a mystic owl. The momentary appear- 
ance of Von Rothbart in this production gives 
little opportunity really to appreciate the fantastic 
costume that was designed for this production. 


ABOVE Toni Lander, in London’s Festival Ballet production of “Swan Lake’, protecting Von 
Rothbart from the arrow of Prince Siegfried. 


Ihe writing of the story was entrusted to V. F. 
Creltser, whose sister was prima ballerina at Mos- 
cow, and he was assisted by V. P. Begitchev. They 
wrote their story as a scenario and to it Tchaikovsky 
wrote numbers that would convey the mood and 
inessapge of the story. This is possible only where a 
score ts being written for a ballet. (Too often, in the 
present age, our choreographers have to fit choreo- 
graphy to existing music, which cannot produce 
the same result.) They worked on it for a number of 
months, between August 1875 and March 1876, but 
it was a year after that before the first production 
was presented. The choreography was by Julius W. 
Reisinger, with scenes and costumes by Groppius, 
Shingin and Valts. 

Immediately there was trouble. The musical 
direction was placed in the hands of S. J. Rabav. 
He was, to say the least, only a semi-professional, 
but very much in favour with the authorities at the 
Moscow Opera. He disliked the score from the first 


moment he set eyes on it, declared that it was 
incomprehensible and demanded various cuts. 
He even demanded that music from other ballets 
should be interpolated. We are told that the 
composer felt it was all his fault and intended to 
revise the score. 

There were tremendous difficulties throughout 
that year of production. When it had its first 
appearance on March 3rd, 1877, the Russian critics 
tore it to pieces. They described the music as 
revolutionary, the choreography as bad in some 
places and indifferent in others. They liked not one 
single dance. They equally disliked the decor and 
the costumes. Though the critics did not attack the 
dancers, Karpakova and Gillert, and some of them 
partly blamed Rabav, saying that he was not a 
ballet conductor and did not have the feeling of the 
dance in him, ‘Swan Lake’ was judged a failure, 
and appeared to be finished. 

Tchaikovsky was enraged. Yet, being the tech- 


nician that he was, he had a feeling that his music 
was somewhere at fault and promised to revise it. 
Certainly when it was revived at the Bolshoi 
Theatre in Moscow in 1880 it was clearly announced 
as improved and embellished. In 1882 there was 
another production at the Bolshoi Theatre in which 
almost the same team was used, except that there 
was new choreography by Olav Hansen. It must 
have pleased Tchaikovsky more, because he suggest- 
ed to his publisher that he should extract a suite 
from the music for concert performance. However, 
there is no record that he personally extracted a 
concert suite, nor that he revised the music. The 
alterations in the score, as we know it today, are 
the work of Riccardo Drigo. 


Dame Margot Fonteyn leading the Corps de Ballet as she 
indicates to Prince Siegfried, danced by Michael Somes, 
that the swans shall be protected. 


A full stage view of the Royal Bailet production, showing Dame Margot Fonteyn as Odette, Michael Somes as Prince 
Siegfried, Bryan Ashbridge as Benno and the ladies and gentlemen of the Corps de Ballet. This picture is taken at the 
On this and the succeeding three pages are photographs of the Royal Ballet production of Act Two of ‘Swan Lake’. moment when Odette is appealing to Prince Siegfried and his huntsmen not to shoot at her swans. 


ABOVE is Dame Margot Fonteyn making ler obeissance to Prince Siegfried, danced by Michael Somes. 
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ABOVE A full stage view of the Corps de Ballet during the grand pas de deux in which Dame Margot Fonteyn and 
Michael Somes are seen dancing. Here we see, to some extent, the placement of the Corps de Ballet. 


It is not now felt that this second production was 
really much better than that choreographed by 
Reisinger. Although this time the composer liked it, 
again the critics did not, and it seemed that the 
ballet would pass into oblivion. Yet, in the mean- 
time, 1 became well-known not for its dancing, but 
because tuneful parts of the music were being played 
as extracts. These parts were well liked by audiences. 
So the music, at least, was not forgotten. 

After the death of Tchaikovsky in November 
1893, the Director of the Imperial Opera, Ivan 
Vsevolozhsky, agreed to a suggestion that at least a 
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part of the ballet should be revived and presented ° 


in memory of the dead master. He called in Marius 
Petipa, by then a quite old man of over seventy, 
with a tremendous knowledge of the art of the 
dance. Petipa called in Tchaikovsky’s brother, 
Modeste, who revised much of the scenario, 
though still adhering to the original story. 
Riccardo Drigo, who was entrusted with the 
difficult task of revising the music, was the Musical 
Director of the Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg, 
and also a composer of ballet. The score, as we 
know it today, is largely as revised by him. He did 


BELOW An interesting picture of the Corps de Ballet ef the 

Royal Ballet School at the now celebrated performance 

of ‘Swan Lake’ at the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden. 


BELOW Dame Margot Fonteyn with Bryan Ashbridge and 
Michael Somes in the final moments of the pas de deux 
in Act Two. The solo dancers are backed by twenty-four of 
the swans, showing the accuracy of the graceful movement. 


not write a great deal of new music, probably only 
rewriting fifty bars, but he did cut and change the 
interpretation until it became a masterpiece. 

Petipa designed the dance plan and, it is generally 
believed, did the choreography of the Second Act 
and possibly the Fourth, because these show the 
particular lyrical flair that Petipa gave to most of 
his work. The rest of the choreography was 
entrusted to Léon Ivanov, who worked with a very 
hard technique designed entirely to produce 
brilliance in execution. This has lent great colour to 
the dual role of Odette-Odile—the one the beautiful 
Swan princess, the other the hard, calculating 
daughter of the evil Van Rothbart, a tool in her 
father’s hands. 

Quite apart from the story, one of the great 
points of interest in ‘Swan Lake’ is this dual role, 
demanding that the ballerina shall interpret two 
entirely different personalities in the one ballet. 
Almost always this is done by one ballerina but 
there have been times when two were used. All the 
great ballerinas have given interpretations of 
Odette-Odile. 

An interesting fact is that the Second Act was 
composed first, which is why today many compan- 
ies have only this part of ‘Swan Lake’ in their 


repertoire. It was presented in 1894 at the Maryin- 
sky Theatre and was an instant success. How much 
this was due to Tchaikovsky’s music or Petipa’s 
choreography no one said. 

The full ballet was then given its first perfor- 
mance, on January 27th, 1895, and it received the 
acclaim which marked it as a great work which 
would have a lasting place in dance _ history. 
Perhaps few realized that, with Tchaikovsky’s 
other ballet “The Nutcracker’, ‘Swan Lake’ would 
make lasting dance history as a ballet that hundreds 
of people would see as pure entertainment, not just 
because it was ballet. Some ballets are pure enter- 
tainment, some have such a varied appeal that they 
give enjoyment to almost all types of people. ‘Swan 
Lake’ is among the foremost ballets in this class. 

‘Swan Lake’ has had many different productions 
but we in England are perhaps more especially 
concerned with the British productions. The first of 
these was at Sadlers Wells on November 20th, 1934 
when Markova and Helpmann created the two 
leading roles. It was produced by Nicholas Ser- 
gueeff, who had come to the West in 1918 to join 
Diaghileff, and was specially engaged to recreate 
the great Russian ballets for the Vic-Wells com- 
pany. A version done for the International Ballet 
in 1947, again produced by Sergueeff, in which 
Mona Inglesby created the leading role. There was 
a third full-length British production in 1943 in 
which Fonteyn created the role of Odette-Odile. 
In addition there have been the productions of the 
Second Act alone, seen by vast numbers of people, 
and produced by Anton Dolin for London’s 
Festival Ballet. 


TOP LEFT Yvette Chauviré, French prima ballerinaassoluta 

with David Blair, photographed during a B.B.C. Television 

production of Act Two of ‘Swan Lake’. This great French 

dancer has a technique and interpretation which arouses 
her audiences to a high pitch of excitement. 


LEFT June Sandbrook as Odette in the performance 
at Dublin of the International Ballet production of ‘Swan 
Lake’ in 1953. 
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THE STORY 


The ballet is written in four Acts—although Act 
Two is often presented as an entirety. There is an 
orchestral introduction to the ballet, which probab- 
ly derived from the original production written by 
Tchaikovsky for his nephews and nieces. It intro- 
duces the Swan motif which is again picked up at 
the end of the First Act and is the main theme for 
Act Two. 


Act 1 A Forest Glade 


Act One is set in the forest glade that immediately 
adjoins the castle-home of Prince Siegfried. His 
mother is a dominating woman known as the 
Princess-Mother. She has kept Siegfried close to her 
all his life, but of late she has become tired of the 
young man’s indolence and particularly his lack of 
willingness to marry. 

The curtain opens with the courtiers and villagers 
gathered to celebrate the birthday of Prince 
Siegfried. They are dancing when the prince enters, 
accompanied by Wolfgang, his old tutor, and his 
close friend, Benno. As they appear, the courtiers 
withdraw to the sides of the stage. The village girls, 
with their boy friends, commence a brilliant waltz 
which Siegfried much appreciates. He commands 
that the dancers shall have refreshment. 


Just at that moment a courtier runs forward to 
Continued on page 14 


TOP RIGHT Georgina Parkinson as Odette and Bryan 

Lawrence as Prince Siegfried. Miss Parkinson and Mr. 

Lawrence were soloists in the Royal Ballet School produc- 

tion of ‘Swan Lake’. These productions give audience and 

critics alike the opportunity to see some of the dancers of 

the future having their first experience upon the great 
stage of Covent Garden. 


RIGHT Svetlana Beriosova and Bryan Ashbridge in the 
same roles. This picture gives some idea of the beauty of 
liné which is a feature of the dancing of Miss Beriosova. 


‘Over the past few years there has been a great develop- 


ment in this ballerina’s interpretation and she now ranks as 
an outstanding Odette. 
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AnOoVvE Dame Margot Fonteyn as Odette and Michael 
Somes as Prince Siegfried. The interpretation of these two 
is excelled by no other dancers. 


On these two pages three ballerinas are seen whose inter- 
pretations in this role show their marked individuality. 


LEFT Margrethe Schanne, prima ballerina of the Royal 

Danish Ballet, as Odette. This picture shows the particular 

technique used by this distinguished internationally- 
famous ballerina. 


RIGHT Rowena Jackson and her husband Philip Chatfield 

ina moment from the pas de deux in Act Two. They were 

very popular members of the Royal Ballet and when they 

retired were a distinct loss to the British Dance Scene. 
They now live in New Zealand. 


ABOVE Margrethe Schanne, of the Royal Danish Ballet, 
as Odette, with Henning Kronstam as Prince Siegfried. 
The Danish interpretation of this ballet was staged by 
Harald Lander in February 1958, and has a choreography 
that is in many ways distinct from that of other productions. 


say that the Princess-Mother is about to arrive. 
As a fanfare is played, she enters accompanied by 
her ladies-in-waiting. Hastily the goblets and wine 
bottles are concealed. At once the Princess-Mother 
directs the Prince to think of his position and to 
realise that he is now a man. She announces that she 
will give a ball in his honour the following night to 
which she has invited all of the eligible princesses. 
From these she commands that he shall choose a 
bride. The Prince bows his obedience and, having 
made her edict, the Princess-Mother retires. 

The celebrations continue. After a most exhil- 
arating dance, the Prince is himself called upon to 
dance. He chooses a partner from the crowd, and 
we see the famous waltz. Everyone enjoys this, 
except Wolfgang. He suggest that it is far below the 
standard expected of a prince, and seizes a partner 


AnOVE A scene from the Royal Danish 

Ballet production of “Swan Lake’, Act 

Iwo, This particular grouping is not 

seen in the production generally per- 
formed in this country. 


kRiGHT The Corps de Ballet of London's 
Festival Ballet, taken at the final mo- 
ment before the swans leave the stage. 
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from the gathering. They dance with great decorum 
until his partner starts to turn the old man round 
and round with great speed so that he falls to the 
ground exhausted. Then, free from Wolfgang, she 
dances a gay solo of her own. 

The sun is beginning to sink behind the trees 
when it is suggested that they should all join in the 
Polonaise. But by now Siegfried has lost interest in 
the merrymaking, and the people begin to disperse, 
bidding good-night to the Prince. Suddenly a flock 
of swans is seen to cross the evening sky—it is now 
that the haunting strain of the “Swan Lake’ music 
is heard again— and Benno and the Royal Hunts- 
men beg Siegfried to join them in hunting the 
swans. He readily consents. His old tutor is now 
left alone on the stage, exhausted and dizzy from 
the wine he has drunk. 


Act II The Swan Lake 


As the curtain opens on this scene, we see a lake 
in the moonlight. In most versions there is a distant 
castle rising above the mist. A flock of swans, the 
leader coroneted, pass slowly across the stage at 
lake level and disappear from sight. The huntsmen 
enter, followed by Benno and Siegfried. The hunts- 
men go on into the forest to search for the swans, 
and the Prince remains alone by the lake side. 

He is only there an instant when a beautiful 
maiden appears and demands of Siegfried why the 
huntsmen are in the forest. He tells her that they are 
there to shoot swans. The girl then tells him that she 
is a princess, Odette, who, with her companions, 
has been cursed by Von Rothbart, an evil magician. 
He watches over them always, disguised as an owl. 
By the curse they have been transformed into swans 


These two scenes are from Act Two of ‘Swan Lake’, in the Royal Ballet production. The 
upper picture shows Odette as she is balanced upon the knee of Benno, and in the lower 
picture, she is held on the arms of Benno as Prince Siegfried looks on. These pictures were 
taken during a production of the entire ballet, but the second act of ‘Swan Lake’ is often 
given separately. It was given at the memorial concert of Tchaikovsky's work at the Mary- 
insky Theatre, St. Petersburg, on March Ist, 1894, four months after the death of the 
composer. The prima ballerina was Pierina Legnani, who was famous for the thirty two 
fourttés which she used to turn in the third act of the same ballet. 
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and it is only at night time that they can appear in 
human form. As she is telling her story Von 
Rothbart appears. He threatens Siegfried, who 
prepares to shoot the magician with his bow. But 
Odette restrains him and tries to console him. The 
stage 1s filled with Odette’s friends. Before them 
Siegfried declares his love for Odette and _ his 
intention of killing the owl and setting her and her 
friends free. He is told that this cannot possibly be, 
until someone will make a vow of eternal love and 
give his life for her sake. Siegfried declares that he 
will make this vow, that he would gladly die for her. 
He asks Odette to come to the ball on the following 
night. He explains that his mother demands that he 
shall choose a bride and that he will gladly choose 
her. Odette says that this will be difficult, because 
she can only be in human form between midnight 
and dawn. By midnight the ball will be over, he will 
have had to choose another for his bride and she 


will have lost him. She warns him that even though 
he makes the projected vow Von Rothbart will try 
to trick him into breaking it, for he will know what 
is in his mind. 

Now we see the lovely series of dances, including 
the beautiful waltz of the swans, the very difficult 
pas de deux in which Siegfried and Odette dance. 
In the version which consists entirely of Act Two, 
the brilliant dance of the cygnets is added, and 
almost always draws great applause. The time 
approaches when Odette and her companions must 
again become swans and the dancing must end. 
Sadly she bids farewell to Siegfried, who takes his 
leave of her as she is slowly drawn from his arms by 
the power of Von Rothbart. 

The first light of day appears and the swans take 
wing. Prince Siegfried, Benno and the huntsmen are 
broken-hearted as they scan the sky, watching them 
sail away. 


On these pages are four remarkable pictures of the production by the senior pupils of the Royal Ballet School of ‘Swan 


Lake’ which was danced before a most enthusiastic audience at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on 19th March, 
1900, This was the second of the Student productions which has now become an annual feature in the ballet calendar. 
It is fav more than an ordinary student production, for here we see dancers who have been drilled by the highly com- 
petent staff of the Royal Ballet School, under the personal supervision of Dame Ninette de Valois. Their performance, 
while not to be compared with that of experienced professional dancers, has a finish which enables the audience to 


evaluate the possibilities of many of these young dancers. 


The audience on this occasion includes not only adoring parents and friends but also a good section of the ballet- 
going public who look upon this as a ballet entertainment that they would not miss. 
In the picture above we see a moment when the Corps de Ballet are dancing, and while the trained eye will note that 
one ov two of the dancers are not displaying the most perfect technique, the overall effect excels what we sometimes 
see from professional companies. 
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Act ITI The Ball 

This is the great spectacular Act of “Swan Lake’. 
The grand hall of the castle is decorated for the 
ball, and all the members of the court are in 
glowing costumes. The Princess-Mother, with her 
attendant-ladies, sweeps in and takes her place 
upon the throne. The Master of Ceremonies, hold- 
ing high his staff of office, declares that the festivities 
shall commence. 

The courtiers dance and are later joined by a 
group of dwarfs. Then comes the procession of the 
eligible princesses. They arrive with their escorts, 
bow low to the Princess-Mother, and move to their 
places at the direction of the Master of Ceremonies. 
The Prince arrives and joins the princesses in a 
waltz. At its end the Princess-Mother commands 
her son to choose his bride. He hesitates, All the 


Continued on page 23 


ABOVE A full stage picture, showing the entire Corps de 
Ballet with Odette held in the arms of Prince Siegfried. 


TOP RIGHT Georgina Parkinson and Bryan Lawrence as 
Odette and Siegfried, showing a splendid lift during the 
pas de deux. 


RIGHT The final scene showing the white and black swans. 


LEFT Two remarkable photographs of the original production of Act Two of ‘Swan Lake’, staged by Anton Dolin for 

London’s Festival Ballet at its inception, showing Alicia Markova as Odette, Anton Dolin as Prince Siegfried and the 

ladies and gentlemen of the Corps de Ballet. This version was designed for the comparatively small company which 

first surrounded Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin and the setting was specially designed so that it could be used 

in many places in the provinces when these two superb artists were giving provincial audiences the opportunity of 
seeing one of the great classics. 


ABOVE The Hungarian Dance in the Third Act of the student production of ‘Swan Lake’ at the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden. This colourful dance is one of the four national! dances that take place at the Wedding Feast and the 
dancers represent guests who have been invited to these festivities from Hungary, Spain, Italy and Russia. The 
Hungarian dance is in three parts, commencing with moderato passages and proceeding through an allegro to a vivace. 


BELOW The Third Act of ‘Swan Lake’ taken at a moment when Prince Siegfried is dancing the Black Swan pas de deux. 

The Black Swan Pas de Deux demands of the ballerina great virtuosity. It is the moment when the ballerina who is 

dancing the dual role must show that her technical equipment is such that she is capable of producing two distinctly 

different styles: the beautiful, lyrical, romantic approach of Odette and the hard, scintilating, extremely brilliant 
technique of Odile. 


LEFT Another movement in the Hun- 
garian Dance in Act Three. In this 
picture we can see how the young 
dancers sought to characterise the 
nationality they were representing. 


RIGHT Another moment in the pas de 
deux which was danced by Shirley Gra- 
ham as Odile and Bryan Lawrence as 
Prince Siegfried. This was in the stu- 
dent production previously mentioned, 
in which it is notable that members of 
the regular company danced with the 
students and the roles of Odile and 
Odette were danced by different 
ballerinas. 
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time he has been looking at the princesses, his 
mind has been with Odette. He knows he ts deeply 
in love with her. He can think of no one else. 

Suddenly, the fanfare of trumpets sounds again. 
It is another guest, Von Rothbart, no longer in 
disguise but now a noble courtier. He is accompan- 
ied by his own daughter, Odile. She is in the perfect 
likeness of Odette. The Prince thinks that Odile is 
Odette and he moves forward to greet her and takes 
her to stand by his side while the divertissements 
are danced. It is now that we see the ballerina in the 
second of her dual roles. 

The central part of the Third Act includes the 
solo dances of each of the princesses, better known 
as the pas de six and the divertissements. With these 
variations the whole movement proceeds to an 
imposing climax. The pas de six is followed by the 
Hungarian, Spanish, Neapolitan and Russian 
divertissements. The latter was one of the items 
introduced after the death of Tchaikovsky, and did 
not appear in the production of 1893. The divertisse- 
ments end with a grand mazurka. As this comes to 
a close, Siegfried runs forward to his mother, 
claiming Odile as his bride. Still believing Odile to 
be Odette, he begins to waltz with her as his intend- 
ed bride. It is here that the famous pas de deux, 
The Black Swan, is danced. 

The princesses begin to dance with their partners 
and Von Rothbart brings the Princess-Mother into 
the centre of the ball. She demands that Siegfried 
shall swear eternal loyalty to his daughter. 

Thinking she is Odette, he readily agrees to do 
this. Just as he does so, he sees Odette, in the form 
of a swan, at the central window. He recalls 
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The photographs on these pages show Svetlana Beriosova 
as Odile partnered by Bryan Ashbridge as Prince Sieg- 
fried in moments from the Black Swan pas de deux.There 
are some critics who feel that Miss Beriosova gives a better 
interpretation of Odile than she does of Odette. This 
picture was taken when she was fairlv new to the role and 
even then one saw the capacity for an interpretation 
which has evolved to greater effect during the past few 
years. This pas de deux is undoubtedly one of the great 
pas de deux in the entire repertoire of ballet, ranking in 
brilliance with the ‘Don Quixote’ pas de deux. 
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